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P.N.E.U. notes. 

it..., Sec. • Miss E. Bloxam, 29, Nortl) S jj 
CLAPHAM BRANCH^ ^\ ng . room meeting was held on Saturday 
Clapham Common £ House , 29, Northside, Clapham Common, L 
,une2 9 H>.at4P-; n - at penfold . Mr. Penfold read a most interest!* 
kind invitation of Mis Teeth . a neglected phase of our chil dren *» 

naoer on “ Ihe , number 0 f questions were asked at the cine. 


paper 


well-being An u t interes t in the subject. The lecture, which 

the lecture, f j ent diagrams and models, appears in this month’s 

was illustrated y Roe kindly occupied the chair. 

Parents Review ■ held b y Mrs. Bideleux, at 27, Cedars R 0ad on 

T f f't and a lecture was given at the above address on July ^ 
Ju V nis on “Some radical defects in our modern education.” 
Mr. Penfold m the chair. There will be no meetings during the month 

° f D ulwich Branch.-^. See.: Mrs. G. C. Whiteley, The Chestnuts, 
Duhvich Common, S.E. Hon. Treas . : Mrs. Gordon Milligan, 58, Herne 
H I S E the first meeting of this branch since its formation on April 1st 
as held at Belair, Dulwich, by kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Evan Spicer, 
L Tuesday, June 2Slh. at 4.30 p m. More than 80 people responded to 
the invitation to hear Miss Charlotte Mason give an inaugural address 
on the objects and advantages of this Society. Her speech was most 
interesting and suggestive, and will spur on the promoters of this branch 
to make It effective and wide-spreading. Twenty-three new members 
were enrolled after the meeting, bringing up the full number to forty-three. 
Two parents are reckoned as one member in this total, as the subscription 
includes both father and mother. 

Southdown Branch.— 

Brighton Centre. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs. William Borrer, Pakyns Manor, 
Hurstpierpoint. 

Eastbourne Centre. — Hon. Sec. : Mrs. G. F. Butt, ingleside, Selwyn 
Road. Following the suggestions made by Miss Webb, M.B., in her 
lecture to mothers,— “A plea for the teaching of Botany,”— arrange- 
ments are being made for the study of Elementary (physiological) 
Botany (free) to members. The Hon. Sec. will be glad to receive the 
names of any who are interested in the subject. The next session will 
commence in October, and lectures have been kindly promised by the 
following gentlemen and others. “ The Teaching of Natural Science 
in connection with Geography,” George Home, Esq. “The Value 
of Music as a Factor in Education,” Geo. Langley, Esq. ‘ T he 
Correlation of Mental and Physical Education,” Charles Roberts, !«<!• 
[Vide ^ article in July Contemporary Review : “ Physiology of Recrea- 
l i° n ^ Growth of the Bones and the Deformities incident 

thereto, by E. Muirhead Little, Esq., F.R.C.S. , 

V. and St Leonard's Centre.— Hon. Sec.: Mrs. Edwar 

es, Bernard s Lodge, London Road, S. Leonards. 

of the JZTr C/u,k ~^ 1 ,s hoped that all meniibersand other re ad®^ 
flowers, shells fosT^’ their children > wi| l make collections ot P*« 

Particulars from the’ S^maTy 1 ^ annUal exhibition > to be heldin N ° VC 


^ the close of 




PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 


“Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


THE COST OF CHEAP SUCCESS. 

By Mary Everest Boole. 

One of the good results to be hoped from a union of parents 
of different social ranks, is that certain evil modes of making 
children non-troublesome, which are practised by many poor 
women on their own babes, and by nurses on those of their 
employers, will have a chance of being properly ventilated. 
That infants are drugged in order to keep them “well- 
behaved ” out of doors, is, I fear, too certain ; and other 
mischievous devices are resorted to for similar purposes, 
do not, however, propose to write an essay on the mere 
fostering of physical vices by the poor for the sake o con 
venience. I wish to call attention to certain comemen 
spiritual vices which are fostered by parents in t. e cu 
classes, for convenience. I have often had occasion 00 
that no girls are more spiritually astray, more un rec j 

morally, more un-alive to the idea of duty, more 
for a dutiful life, than some whose mothers .ay of them 

“She is the best of my h “, "XSence in 

any trouble; she has never disobey ^ j s a 

children is so convenient t0 ^ J£g" procured it, and not 
temptation to rest satisfied with h g nt succe ss 

to ask oneself too critically on w ha absolutely 

has depended. Many children can te mad^ ^ ^ of 

obedient, by ways which have no ^ . 
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THE COST 


OF CHEAP SUCCESS. 


tn anv emotion of respect, affection or trust, 
punishment, or to mQral discipline, and which are 

which involve influence for good of the parents. I n all 
fatal to the atte cia n y in the cultured classes, there 

civilized peoples, beC ome hereditary, a strong prefer- 

has been esta ^ „ n - avo ir rien a demeler avec l a 
enc , e f ww a when I see a new plant at the back of a bed in 
l0, ‘ i <L I abstain from going near to inspect it (as 1 

thC ,t the cost of no matter what exertion, if it were 

? No, from conscience (for I should injure „„ 
5„Tbv stepping over the palings), not from fear of the 
amount of penalty that might be inflicted ; still less from 
affection or' respect for the park-keepers I have the 
cultivated Englishwoman’s preference for not giving officials 
any excuse for interfering with, or commenting on, my actions. 
Now the process of establishing this attitude towards law 
constituted a true discipline for the generations during which 
it was being formed ; but for those in whom it has become 
instinctive and hereditary, it constitutes no discipline at all. 
Discipline involves struggle. A lady has no struggle not to 
step over the park fences ; she has no desire for anything which 
involves conflict with officials : she transfers her botanical 
longings to regions where there are no officials to interfere. 
Now in some children of the cultured classes the desire to 
shelter oneself from the touch of authority — the tendency to 
do so by turning one’s longing into regions which authority 
cannot reach — is latent by heredity, and so strong that it 
may, from a very early age, be evoked, by injudicious 
management, in relation to all persons in authority. Ihe 
results are practically convenient ; but obedience of this 
kind soon becomes not a bond of union, but a barrier of 
separation between parent and child, between teacher and 
pupil. Obedience which results from affection or respect 
which involves any real, moral struggle — must, I think, be 
more or less intermittent for many years of childhood. The 
obedience which is perfect early is only too likely to be the 
result of premature self-respect and over-weening pride. 

Now where children are being dragged up, hap-hazard, 
re ^. 1S at ^ east this advantage, — that, whatever of natural 
itself v* 1 ° r ^° 0C * P r * nc ipl e m ay be in the parents, makes 
nown to the children, and felt by them in a natural 
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wholesome way. But wherever educational books are being 
read, and educational problems discussed, accidents are 
always liable to occur, which give to the children a warped 
idea of the motives of their elders. In Madame Campan’s 
book on Education, one or two volumes contain tales and plays 
for school children. 1 have known a mother put, by accident, 
into her child’s hands the wrong volume— one intended for 
parents only, and containing a sentence to the effect that 
children should not be allowed to see the springs and levers 
by which they are being acted on. 1 need not describe the 
effect on a small mind of this accidental discovery of what it 
assumed to be the tactics of adults generally. In one way or 
another, wherever educationalism is in the air, it is impossible 
to prevent clever children from finding out that the question 
is being discussed , — how to gain influence over them There is 
no harm in their knowing this, provided they are honestly 
taken' into confidence : they may thus be won to try to co- 
operate with the parents. But if children find out accidentally 
that the “ grown-ups ” are discussing the best way of managing 
their minds, the whole thing may become, for them, a game 
of skill, in which they try to prevent the grown-ups winning, 


as earnestly, and with as little consciousness of doing wrong, 
as a child tries to outwit its mother’s effort to “ get a 
king ” when they are playing a game of draughts together. 
Parents and teachers are too often blinded by a mistaken 
notion that, if any mental revolt were really going on, it 
would necessarily shew itself in the form of external insub- 
ordination. As long as a child is obedient they suppose it 
is docile to influence; whereas the truth is, that if a c l 
really desires to repel influence, to arm herself against t e 
possibility of her parents manipulating her mind, s e is no 
unlikely to find out, very early, that literal obe *® nLe ° 
formal commands is, so to speak, the best card in er 

The moral of all this is that it is much safer fo children 
to be wholesomely rebellious and grow better y 

struggle than to be precociously immaculate. ^ . 

better to be wholesomely naughty that , to be P~ ly 
religious. Piety, in sensitive P r ° m * , g tection from the 
cultured families, often is a mode of s P tbe 

influence of human teachers : a P remat ^ ™ unknown, 
pressure of human affections, to revel 
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hularv of grown-up piety has a disastrous 
Much of the vocaD / as t he self-communing language of a 

meaning when aa p or mother more than Me,” 

child. “Whoso „ etc.; all these phrases were not 

“ Crucify ^e an of the desolating and pessimistic 

written for cnn • ^ attacks persons who in youth were 

atheism, whic ^ ^ to speculative doubt, but to the 
f de *w P th° e U piety never was anything but an escape into 
f u Ct -? 1 from the pressure of real ties and affections, and 

of those ties in some other way. A well-meaning 
P „ nf the conventionally correct type, was surprised and 
2” ed to find her young daughter absorbed in "LaWs 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life." Little did she 
guess that all the passages which might have served as 
correction to the child’s own spiritual faults slipped off her 
mind entirely. The key-note of the book, for her, was the 
chapter which describes how Miranda, by dint of cultivating 
a habit of pious reading and meditation, contrived to frustrate 
the aims of those whom in childhood she had to obey, and 
made of herself the very opposite of all that her conventional 
mother wished to make of her ! 

All this is not intended to discourage parents who are 
earnestly striving to discipline their children, but as a warning 
to those who are inclined to boast that they find their task 
easy. Virtues that cost little are worth even less. In a much 
more serious sense than is usually given to the words, “ to 
whom much is already given from him shall much be re- 
quired. ’ If a child is born saturated with that instinctive 
self-respect, which produces without effort some of the 
outward results of a laboriously cultivated respect for law, 
then the parents may be sure that for them is reserved a very 
difficult task, — that of cultivating the capacity for human 
relations, which is almost sure in such a child to be perilously 
-ak. It is delusive to such a child to find herself praised 
as good and “ obedient,” when she is only cultivating the 
habit of so acting as to shelter herself from the annoyance 
0 reprimands, remonstrances and interference. It is st 1 ^ 
more delusive to her to find herself considered “generous 
* ln< ^ when she gives up possessions or forego®" 
easures. It i s small sacrifice to a proud child to f° ie k 
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anything, provided she can feel that she is making a sacrifice: 
J h e gratification of pride quite outweighs the loss of the thing 
itself. It is sometimes a much greater sacrifice to share 
cordially in the amusements or pleasures of others than to 
forego them (on the pretext of ministering to an invalid for 
instance). In short, if a child has inherited the legacy of 
intellectual pride, it is possible, by playing on that string, to 
produce the outer semblance of any kind of virtues that may 
be desired, at the cost of cultivating the pride itself into a 
disease. 


Evolution upward is the result of heredity plus struggle. 
If any law of biology can be said to be proved, it is that the 
tendency of heredity without struggle is towards Evolution : 
a virtue or faculty which is not being raised by struggle 
towards a higher level than that at which it originated — which 
is not being laboriously adapted for a higher purpose than 
the one it was first created to meet— begins very soon to 
become a vice or a disease. Easy virtues are always vices 

in disguise. . 

There is one more caution which I would give about the 

injudicious fostering of defects that look like virtues. Weak- 
ness of the time - sense is often associated with two forms of 
deficient animalism : with languor of the digestive faculties, 
and a detachment from external pleasures "fuc P ro u< ) e 
false appearance of generosity. A mother wi someim 
say of a girl, “Yes, she is dreamy and unpunctual; but 1 
cannot be hard on her about it, because she is s0 sweet a 
generous, and so good on the whole.” he ardent (I have 
medical Authority for saying so) should run quite ^ thither 
way. Unpunctuality in a healthy, £ reec ) ' ’ jL . j t w jH be 
mere carelessness; it is not a serious 0 f ’ rou tine. A 
corrected naturally in the ordinary cours^ ^ punc tual, 
hungry child who has missed a meal^ animalism is wea k, 

will be more so next time, but a c — 


unpunctuality is not likely to be a m er ® 


accident of careless- 


ly is nor xiKeiy 7 “ph "real weakness of that 
ness; it is probably associated greatest 

time-sense, the cultivation ot w ^ ^ and ot her 

importance for the correction o rone> From the point 
weaknesses to which the dreamer is P ^ £ of dinner because 
of view of medical psychology, to ^ ^ and G f charity, or 
you were absorbed in a poem, an 
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— : T^T^ditation, is a fault of much deeper 

especially a P K . late f or school or prayers because 
character than c J jcket . an d those who accuse medical 

y ° U uT of materialism for judging thus, know sadly 
psychologists a fter-results of loss of time-sense 

mt v r,vi* ' Inertness of the gastric appetite. 

“lechers should be careful, before shewing approval of 
let of apparent docility or altruism in a child, to ask 
themselves ‘‘Is the child really sacrificing something she 
desires for ’the sake of something her conscience tells her is 
better than her own gratification ; or is she only strengthening 
the bad habit of recklessly flinging away what is, so far as it 
o-oes good, for the indulgence of spiritual pride, or to 
r \r . i i fanterino- into communion wi 


SDare 


It is comparatively easy to steer among these psychological 
rocks and shoals where the two parents are on the same 
intellectual level. The real difficulty occurs in cases where 
the two parents belong to very different intellectual levels. 
The children of such unions are naturally somewhat anoma- 
lous, and difficult to bring up ; and it too often happens that 
the practical business of education is left in the hands of 
the inferior parent, and of teachers selected by that one. 
Common-place women married to over-intellectual men not 
unfrequently have a sad later life on account of quite 
anomalous heartlessness or disregard of duty in the very 
children who in early years seemed models of docility and 
kindliness. I think that in all the cases I have known of 
such apparently inexplicable disappointment, the evil has 
been distinctly traceable to the mother mistaking for virtues 
the mere symptoms of an heredity too advanced for her to 
measure or understand, and might have been averted had 
she resolutely told herself that nothing which is the result of 
heredity without struggle is ever truly good. 


the cultivation of the intellect. 

By Miss C. L. Maynard. 


We desire to-day to consider for a while the Cultivation 
of the Intellect or Mind, and whether on Christian principles, 
and with a Christian aim, it comes home to us as one of 


our duties. 

Let us briefly lay out our plan. Firstly, we must define 
as well as we are able what this intellect is, and what are 
its relations to the rest of our being; secondly, we must 
determine what instruments we have at hand for its best 
and completest development ; and, thirdly, observe what 
dangers there are to be avoided in the process. 1 inally, 
let us apply any conclusions at which we may have arrived 
to the distinct question of the Education of W omen. 

It is generally admitted that the nature of mankind may be 
considered as falling under three parts or divisions, which 
we name Body, Mind, and Spirit ; and as w e spea ' t e 
names, we have distinct ideas attaching to eac • e y 
in three grades or steps, as it were, the higher eing a ^ 
supported by the one below, and to a great c egree P 
dent upon it. At the very otrtsrt lei us he "'^ e ° Qt modern 
lines too hard and fast between them. d closer 

science that year by year weaves the we c os d i s _ 

between body and mind til. we hard* 

tinguish them, and stand bewildered scarce ly perceive 

re-action so close and intimate tha we - t j s not 

which is the agent and which the 1 mg ac t bing, and 
modern sciencl it is God who has done a^ past- 
though our discovery of it is late, H . can psss through 

He has so constituted us that not a • & niinute chemical 

our mind without leaving its trace in j^ d as ide in awe 
change on our brain ; and we can . g ther mind and body, 

to see how firmly He has welt e & hidden from us their 
and how completely He has, at presen , 
point of contact. 



